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Persons  having  the  April,  May,  and  July  numbers  of 
the  Educationist,  which  they  do  not  care  to  keep,  are 
requested  to  send  them  to  us.  Demands  for  back  num¬ 
bers  are  constantly  increasing,  and  our  supply  of  these 
numbers  is  exhausted. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  in  another 
column.  It  will  be  seen  that  fewer  subjects  than  usual 
are  to  be  presented,  but  the  design  is  to  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  each  theme.  It 
is  expected  that  teachers  will  come  to  the  meeting 
prepared  to  participate  in  these  discussions,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  much  good  will  result.  The  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  this  part  of  the  programme  is  thrown 
upon  the  teachers  in  general.  The  topics  are  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  The  prospect  for  a  large  attendance  is  good. 

The  friends  of  education  in  Iowa  are  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  repeal  of  the  law  authorizingthe  election 
of  County  Superintendents  of  Schools.  Opposition  to  the 
law  as  it  now  is  has  grown  steadily  for  a  year  past,  and 
it  now  seems  probable  that  the  Legislature  to  assem¬ 
ble  in  a  few  days  will  either  wipe  it  entirely  out  or  so 
modify  it  that  but  little  of  the  system  will  remain. 
The  school  laws  of  Iowa  are  in  many  respects  similar 
to  our  own.  The  one  in  question  is  especially  so.  We 
shall  therefore  watch  the  turn  of  events  with  anxiety, 
hoping  to  derive  a  lesson  from  the  failure  of  our  friends 
in  Iowa  that  shall  profit  the  friends  in  Indiana  in  their 
struggles  a  year  later. 


Prof.  Newbt’s  admirable  Papers  upon  Arithmetic  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  end  designed  to  be  reached. 
We  know  that  many  of  our  best  teachers  have  been 
following  the  author  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  and 
profit,  and  we  hope  that  all  have  done  so.  Mr.  New¬ 
by’s  thought  IS  of  crystalline  clearness,  and  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  theme  is  philosophical,  logical  and  satis¬ 
factory.  W e  hope  that  those  who  have  been  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  receive  all  the  numbers  of  the  Educationist 
will  not  fail  to  study  these  papers  as  a  whole  when  the 
series  shall  have  been  completed.  No  earnest  teacher 
of  Arithmetic  can  afford  to  pass  over  them  lightly. 
The  time  and  effort  required  to  master  them  ought 
not  to  deter  any  one  engaged  in  teaching  this  subject, 

•  from  giving  them  the  attention  that  their  importance 
demands. 

W E  receive  almost  daily,  high  encomiums  upon  the 
character  of  our  paper,  and  assurances  of  its  value  to 
the  profession.  These  come  from  a  class  of  men  upon 
whose  judgment  we  can  rely,  and  we  consequently  de¬ 
rive  much  encouragement  and  satisfaction  from  them. 
Our  design  is  to  make  an  educational  journal  that 
shall  be  “  practical  ”  land  at  the  same  time  philo¬ 
sophical.  Some  of  our  good  friends  told  us  that  it 
would  not  be  “  popular — that  the  mass  of  teachers 
care  only  for  the  “  how  ”  to  do  their  work : — that  we 
would  undoubtedly  make  a  good  paper,  but  would 
have  to  foot  our  printer’s  bills  out  of  our  own  pockets. 
W e  have  circulated  from  2,000  to  3,000  copies  every 
month  thus  far  without  pecuniary  loss,  and  we  have 
faith  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  •  increase 
this  number  by  at  least  1,000  before  the  paper  is  a 
year  old.  W e  have  no  expectation  nor  desire  to  make 
money  out  of  the  enterprise,  at  least  for  the  present, 
but  shall  spend  all  that  we  receive  in  trying  to 
realize  our  “ideal"  of  a  first-class  educational  journal. 
We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  some  of  the  best 
thinkers  in  the  country  to  write  series  of  papers  for 
us.  They  are  fully  in  sympathy  with  our  thought,  and 
have  generously  proffered  us  their  aid  in  developing  it. 
While  many  topics  will  be  discussed  from  a  purely  phi¬ 
losophical  point  of  view,  the  “  practical  ’’  will  not  be 
neglected.  Teachers  will  find  in  every  number  that 
which  will  show  them  “  how  ’’  better  to  perform  their 
daily  duties.  We  feel  justified,  therefore,  in  asking  all 
who  sympathize  with  our  endeavors,  to  assist  in  the 
circulation  of  the  Educationist  ; — first,  by  subscribing 
for  it  themselves,  and  secondly,  by  recommending  it  to 
others.  We  expect  soon  to  be  able  to  increase  the 
number  of  pages  of  .reading  matter.  Although  we 
now  publish  as  much  as  many  other  journals  for  one- 
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third  less  money,  we  can  not  give  that  variety  we  de¬ 
sire,  nor  can  we  find  room  for  some  of  the  very  valua¬ 
ble  contributions  we  receive.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
nearly  every  article  published  has  been  written  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  paper.  There  are  many  excellent 
things  in  our  exchanges  that  we  will  give  to  our  read¬ 
ers  when  we  have  room. 

We  desire  to  make  special  acknowledgement  of  our 
indebtedness  to  some  of  the  County  Superintendents 
and  Township  Trustees,  as  well  as  several  teachers  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  for  the  interest  they  have 
taken  in  the  circulation  of  our  paper.  From  some  of 
these  we  have  received  clubs  of  50  or  more  subscribers. 


PERQUISITES. 

We  have  received  information  respecting  the  rulings 
of  some  of  the  Commissioners’  Courts  in  some  of  the 
counties  of  the  State,  that  has  caused  us  to  look  some¬ 
what  carefully  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  perquis¬ 
ites,"  which  is  used  in  the  43d  Section  of  our  School 
Law.  It  appears  that  some  of  these  courts  have  deci¬ 
ded  that  the  last  proviso  in  this  Section  forbids  thorn 
to  pay  any  of  the  necessary  expenses  that  may  be  in¬ 
curred  by  the  County  Superintendent  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties. 

The  legality  of  this  decision  hinges  upon  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  word  "  perquisites,”  and  here  we  must  re¬ 
fer  to  authority. 

Webster  gives  the  following  definition:  “An  allow¬ 
ance  paid  in  money  or  things  beyond  the  ordinary  sal¬ 
ary  or  fixed  wages  for  services  rendered ;  especially  a  fee 
allowed  by  law  to  an  officer  for  a  spedjie  service.” 

Worcester  gives  tbe  following :  “  Something  obtained 
in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of,  regular  wages  or  salary.” 

In  Zell’s  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary  we  find  tbe 
following:  “  Profit,  gain,  emolument,  fee,  &c.,  obtained 
or  allowed  for  services  beyond  ordinary  salary  or  set- 
tied  wages;  something  in  lieu  of  regular  wages  or 
salary.” 

In  the  light  of  these  definitions  it  clearly  appears 
that  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  an  officer  in 
the  discharge  of  bis  duty  can  not  be  regarded  as  per¬ 
quisites.  It  is  evident  from  tbe  language  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  that  four  dollars  per  day  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
County  Superintendent  for  services  rendered  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  This  is  his  salary  for 
his  personal  services.  This  is  his  compensation  for  the 
time  employed  and  labor  performed  in  discharging  his 
duties  as  County  Superintendent.  Whatever  necessary 
or  reasonable  outlay  is  needed,  aside  from  that  for  his 
own  personal  preparation  for  the  work,  (for  the  law 
supposes  him  competent  to  fill  the  office,  and  if  he  is 
not,  he  must  prepare  himself  at  his  own  expense,)  can 
not  be  considered  as  an  “  allowance  beyond  ordinary 
■alary,”  nor  “an  addition  to  his  regular  wages.”  If 
the  nature  of  his  duties  is  such  that  an  office  or  sta¬ 
tionery  is  needed,  or  expenses  are  incurred  for  travel¬ 
ling,  these  are  not  “  perquisites.”  They  are  no  “  profit, 
gain,  emolument,  fee,  &c.,  allowed  for  services  beyond 
ordinary  salary  or’settled  wages.”  They  are  of  no  ad¬ 


vantage  to  the  officer  otherwise  than  as  an  officer.  As 
well  might  it  be  said  that  a  house  to  teach  in,  or  school 
apparatus,  is  a  perquisite  of  the  teacher. 

The  decision  as  to  what  is  necessary  for  performing 
the  duties  of  the  office  rests,  of  course,  with  the  County 
Commissioners;  but  this  being  determined,  a  fair 
and  proper  construction  of  the  law,  which  shall  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  construcrion  of  similar  laws,  requires 
that  whatever  is  thus  needed  should  be  furnished  by 
the  county. 

Believing  this  to  be  the  right  construction  of  the 
law,  and  knowing  also  that  it  is  the  view  taken  of  it  by 
the  best  legal  talent  in  the  State,  we  feel  justified  in 
urging  Commissioners  of  the  various  counties,  to  assist 
the  Superintendents  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power. 
The  salary  paid  to  them  is  a  beggarly  one  at  the  best. 
Many  of  them  are  laboring  faithfully  and  intelligently 
for  the  advancement  of  the  public  schools.  There  is 
no  State  in  the  Union  that  is  making  more  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  than  Indiana  in  the  cause  of  popular  education ; 
and  this  fact  is  largely  due  to  the  energetic  and  perse¬ 
vering  efforts  of  our  County  Superintendents.  Any  re¬ 
fusal,  therefore,  by  the  Commissioners  to  assist  and  sus¬ 
tain  them  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  so,  is 
not  only  ungenerous,  but  unwise  and  impolitic. 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

New  York  city,  after  a  trial  of  the  “  Moral  Suasion  ” 
principle,  has  returned  to  the  use  of  the  rod  in  main¬ 
taining  discipline  in  the  Public  Schools.  Chicago,  af¬ 
ter  a  year’s  trial,  reports  more  satisfactory  results  with¬ 
out  corporal  punishment,  than  they  have  ever  been 
able  to  obtain  with  it.  Mr.  Pickard  in  his  last  report, 
found  it  necessary  to  balance  the  pro’s  and  eon’s  very 
carefully  in  order  to  determine  just  which  beam  of 
the  scale  was  down,  but  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  was  favorable  to  no  whipping.  It  does 
not  seem  to  us,  however,  that  the  experience  of  either 
New  York  or  Chicago  can  decide  the  matter. 

The  following  extract  from  a  lecture  by  Horace 
Mann,  delivered  several  years  ago,  contains  some 
truths  applicable  to  tbe  schools  and  teachers  of  the 
present  time : 

“  He,  therefore,  who  denies  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  punishment,  in  our  schools — and  to  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  too — virtually  affirms  two  things :  First,  that  this 
great  number  of  children,  scooped  up  from  all  places, 
taken  at  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions,  can  be  deterred 
from  the  wrong  and  attracted  to  the  right  without 
punishment;  and  secondly,  he  asserts  that  the  five 
thousand  persons  whom  the  towns  and  districts  employ 
to  keep  their  respective  schools,  are  now,  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  things,  able  to  accomplish  so  glo¬ 
rious  a  work.  Neither  of  these  propositions  am  I  at 
present  prepared  to  admit.  If  there  are  extraordinary 
individuals — and  we  know  there  are  such — so  singu¬ 
larly  gifted  with  talent  and  resources,  and  with  the 
divine  quality  of  love,  that  they  can  win  the  affections, 
and  by  controlling  tbe  heart,  can  control  the  conduct 
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of  children,  who  for  years  have  been  addicted  to  lie, 
to  cheat,  to  swear,  to  steal,  to  fight,  still  do  I  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  now  five  thousand  individuals  in  the 
State,  whose  heavenly  services  can  be  obtained  for  this 
transforming  work.  And  it  is  useless,  or  worse  than 
useless,  to  say  that  such  or  such  a  thing  can  be  done, 
and  done  immediately,  without  pointing  out  the  agents 
by  whom  it  can  be  done.  One  who  affirms  that  a 
thing  can  be  done,  without  any  reference  to  the  per¬ 
sons  who  can  do  it,  must  be  thinking  of  miracles.  If 
the  position  were,  that  children  may  be  so  educated 
from  their  birth,  and  teachers  may  be  so  trained  for 
their  calling,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  corporal 
punishment,  except  in  cases  decidedly  monstrous,  then 
I  should  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth ;  but  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  must  have  reference  to  some  future  period,  which 
weshould  strive  to  hasten,  but  ought  not  to  anticipate.” 

Now  while  Chicago  and  a  few  other  places  may 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  “  heavenly  services  ”  of 
enough  “  extraordinary  individuals  ”  to  secure  proper 
discipline  without  punishment.  New  York  has  not 
been  so  fortunate. 

The  trouble  is  not  so  much  in  the  use  of  the  rod  as 
in  the  abuse  of  it.  There  is  no  reason  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  an  obstinate  and  wilfully  defiant 
boy  should  not  be  whipped  into  submission,  when 
higher  appeals  fail  to  reach  him.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  secure  prompt  and  implicit  obedience. 
American  children  need  this  lesson.  The  tendency  of 
our  form  of  government  seems  to  be  to  make  men  dis¬ 
regardful  of  authority.  The  teacher’s  duty  as  well  as 
the  parent’s,  requires  that  the  child  shall  be  trained  to 
respect  authority  and  to  obey. 

Neither  does  it  seem  proper  that  the  teacher  should 
be  required  to  submit  to  an  indefinite  amount  of  per¬ 
sonal  abuse,  until  he  shall  have  persuaded  the  child  to 
obey.  Such  a  course  is  humiliating  and  wearisome  to 
the  teacher,  and  not  the  best  for  the  child.  There  is 
a  sentiment  abroad  that  the  “  dignity  of  humanity  is 
affected  by  a  blow  given  to  a  child.”  This  is  a  false 
sentimentality.  A  boy  is  not  simply  a  young  man ;  so 
a  man  is  not  simply  an  old  boy.  There  are  elements 
of  soul  that  mark  the  man  that  are  dormant,  inactive, 
in  many  boys.  It  does  not  follow  that  what  would  be 
an  improper  method  of  punishment  for  the  former, 
might  not  be  proper  for  the  latter. 

But  it  was  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  any 
philosophical  discussion  of  this  subject.  While  we  are 
conscious  that  “  much  might  be  said  upon  both  sides,” 
we  still  continue  to  affirm  that  any  attempt  at  present 
to  abolish  corporal  punishment  in  schools  by  legisla¬ 
tion,  will  prove  disastrous  to  proper  discipline. 


In  preparing  his  ”  Principles  of  Sociology,”  Mr.  Hor_ 
bert  Spencer,  some  five  years  ago,  commenced,  by  proxy ^ 
the  collection  and  organization  of  facts  presented  by 
societies  of  different  types,  past  and  present.  Having 
brought  the  mode  of  classification  into  a  satisfactory 
form,  and  having  had  some  of  the  tables  filled  up,  Mr. 
Spencer  has  decided  to  complete  the  undertaking  with 
a  view  to  publication.  The  work  will  consist  of  three 
large  divisions. 


I  ^aniribuiians. 

WHA  T  IS  TEA  CUING  f 

BY  A.  G.  BOTDEN,  PRESIDENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER  MASS. 

Teaching  is  the  most  important  part  of  school  work. 

A  definite  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  true  teach¬ 
ing  is  therefore  the  first  step  toward  the  successful  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  work. 

We  are  taught  in  three  ways:  First,  by  our  own  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  by  what  comes  to  us  in  our  life.  This 
is  almost  the  only  way  in  which  the  child  is  taught  du¬ 
ring  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  life  in  which  time  he 
is  taught  more  and  learns  it  more  thoroughly  than  in 
any  subsequent  equal  portion  of  his  life.  This  kind  of 
teaching  continues  through  life.  Second,  by  oral 
teaching.  Third,  by  the  printed  page. 

Oral  teaching  is  the  chief  instrument  of  intellectual 
education.  There  are  three  forms  of  this  kind  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Oral  teaching  by  question  and  answer,  teaching 
by  conversation,  or  mutual  teaching  by  persons  nearly 
equal  in  ability  and  knowledge ;  and  teaching  by  lec¬ 
tures. 

Oral  teaching  by  question  and  answer  is  the  best 
adapted  to  the  Public  School,  because  the  pupils  have 
neither  the  power  of  attention  nor  the  knowledge  requi¬ 
site  for  the  other  two  kinds  of  oral  teaching.  What 
are  the  elements  of  this  form  of  teaching  ?  A  single 
illustration  will  bring  them  more  distinctly  into  view. 

Teacher.  (Presenting  a  flower-pot  holding  a  geranium, 
asks,)  What  is  this  flower-pot  which  I  can  see  and 
handle? 

Pupil.  A  body. 

T.  What  is  the  geranium  also  ? 

P.  A  body. 

T.  What  has  the  geranium  which  the  pot  has  not  ? 

P.  Life. 

T.  What  kind  of  a  body  is  the  geranium  ? 

P.  A  living  body. 

T.  Why  does  the  geranium  stay  in  the  pot  ? 

P.  Because  it  cannot  move. 

T.  If  you  cut  the  geranium  why  does  it  not  show 
any  feeling? 

P.  Because  it  can  not  feel. 

T.  Describe  the  geranium. 

P.  The  geranium  is  a  living  body  which  can  not 
move  nor  feel. 

T.  N ame  other  living  bodies  which  cannot  move  nor 
feel. 

P.  Verbenas,  grass,  currant-bush,  apple-tree. 

T.  Such  bodies  as  these  are  called  plants.  What  is 
a  plant  ? 

P.  A  plant  is  a  living  body  which  can  not  move  nor 
feel. 

A  definite  idea  of  a  plant  and  the  expression  of  the 
idea  have  been  taught. 

The  prime  factors  of  this  kind  of  teaching  are  two 
minds,  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  actively  engaged  at 
the  same  time,  upon  the  same  object  of  thought,  the  - 
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activity  of  the  teacher’s  mind  stimulating  and  guiding 
the  mind  of  the  pupil.  The  teacher  selects  and  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  pupil  a  definite  object  of  thought,  one  adapted 
to  his  capacity.  He  asks  definite  questions  in  such  a  way 
as  to  interest  the  pupil  in  this  object;  his  bearing,  his 
manner,  the  whole  animus  of  the  teacher  invites  the 
pupil  to  the  work.  The  undivided  attention  of  the 
pupil  is  secured;  he  voluntarily  applies  his  mind  to 
the  object  of  thought  and  by  his  own  mental  activity 
gets  the  ideas  to  be  taught,  and  is  then  guided  to  the 
correct  expression  of  these  ideas. 

The  elements  of  the  process  are  few  but  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.  The  teacher  must  know  the  pupil,  must 
know  what  he  is  to  teach.  He  must  select  the  right 
object  of  thought.  He  must  present  the  ideas  in  the 
proper  order.  He  must  bring  the  ideas  home  to  the 
pupil’s  consciousness.  The  pupil  must  be  conscious 
that  he  has  the  ideas  definitely  in  his  own  mind.  A 
lesson  is  not  given  till  it  is  consciously  received  by  the 
pupil.  The  ideas  must  be  impressed  by  repetition. 
Each  point  of  the  lesson  should  be  indicated  to  the 
eye  as  it  is  made  so  that  when  the  lesson  is  completed 
the  full  outline  will  be  before  the  eye.  The  lesson 
should  then  be  recapitulated  and  be  impressed  as  a 
whole  upon  the  mind.  Direct  statement  should  be 
used  in  the  recapitulation  that  the  dififerent  points 
may  be  presented  in  a  connected  form  in  their  proper 
relations. 

It  is  the  definite  questions  of  the  teacher  which  stim¬ 
ulate  and  guide  the  pupil’s  mind,  directing  his  thought 
to  the  object  but  leaving  to  the  pupil  the  joy  of  getting 
and  expressing  the  idea  for  himself.  To  ask  questions 
rightly  is  very  difficult.  It  requires  ability,  skill,  and 
careful  preparation. 

The  product  of  this  teaching,  in  the  teacher,  is  the 
quickening  and  growth  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  ines* 
timable  satisfaction  of  the  consciousness  that  he  is  de. 
veloping  the  mind  of  his  pupil.  There  is  no  drudgery 
in  this  kind  of  work.  It  demands  the  best  energies, 
the  whole  soul  of  the  teacher,  and  gives  a  return  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  outlay.  In  the  pupil  the  product 
is  right  mental  activity,  the  result  of  which  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  ability  to  use  his  mind  upon  other  objects  of 
thought,  definite  ideas  of  the  objects  he  has  thought 
about,  and  the  power  to  communicate  clearly  these 
ideas,  or  the  development  of  his  mind  and  the  acquis 
ition  of  useful  knowledge,  which  is  the  true  end  ol 
teaching. 

This  teaching  implies  the  subsequent  study  of  the 
lesson  taught,  by  the  pupil,  to  make  it  thoroughly  hie 
own,  and  a  searching  examination  of  the  pupil  to  as 
certain  that  he  has  the  lesson  given.  Such  teaching 
prepares  the  way  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
this  subsequent  work  by  clearly  indicating  to  the  pu¬ 
pil  voKat  he  is  to  do,  in  what  order  and  how  he  is  to  do  it, 
besides  exciting  his  interest  in  the  work  and  giving 
him  the  assurance  that  he  can  do  what  is  required  of 
him.  These  are  the  conditions  for  effective  work. 

This  form  of  teaching  is  applicable  to  all  subjects. 
It  must  be  modified  by  the  teaching  of  life  out  of  school, 
because  it  must  begin  with  what  the  pupil  knows  and 


must  adapt  itself  to  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  the  pupil.  It  reacts  upon  the  teaching  of  the  life 
because  it  energizes  the  mind,  enabling  it  to  discover 
the  true  meaning  of  the  life  teaching.  It  prepares  the 
mind  for  the  other  forms  of  oral  teaching  and  for 
teaching  by  the  printed  page. 

Oral  teaching  by  lectures  makes  the  pupil  the  silent 
recipient  of  what  the  teacher  gives,  so  long  as  he  is  able 
and  willing  to  receive.  The  method  does  not  allow 
the  pupil  time  to  make  the  thoughts  his  own  during 
the  delivery  of  the  lecture.  That  the  lecture  may  be 
true  teaching,  it  should  be  carefully  outlined  in  topics 
logically  arranged,  and  fully  illustrated;  the  pupil 
should  be  taught  how  to  take  notes  of  the  topics  and 
illustrations  in  a  brief  form,  be  required  to  study  these 
topics,  and  to  pass  a  thorough  examination  on  the 
whole  lecture.  If  the  lecture  be  delivered  without  the 
teacher’s  knowing  how  much  the  pupil  does  receive  or 
how  much  he  can  receive  it  is  not  true  teaching  ,  it  does 
not  secure  the  right  mental  activity  in  the  pupil;  he 
does  not  make  the  thoughts  his  own  and  therefore 
fails  to  gain  useful  knowledge. 

Teaching  by  the  printed  page  can  be  eftectively  used 
only  when  the  mind  has  been  trained  by  the  first  form 
of  oral  teaching.  Written  words  are  but  characters 
without  meaning  till  they  are  associated  with  ideas. 
The  mind  gets  ideas  first  from  objects,  associates  these 
ideas  first  with  spoken  words,  then  with  written  words. 
When  the  mind  is  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  ideas  associated  with  written  words,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  can  the  printed  page  be  the  medium  for  re¬ 
ceiving  ideas  from  other  minds.  It  is  the  vehicle  not 
the  original  source  of  ideas  and  thoughts.  The  mem¬ 
orizing  and  reciting  the  words  of  text-books  with  little 
or  no  thought  of  their  meaning  by  the  pupil,  and  little 
or  no  effort  by  the  teacher  to  make  them  intelligible  is 
a  wicked  waste  of  time  and  opportunity.  The  elemen¬ 
tary  teaching  in  our  public  schools  will  never  be  properly 
done  till  the  teacher  leaves  the  text-book  and  comes 
directly  and  tersely  to  the  ideas  to  be  taught,  and  their 
expression,  by  the  first  form  of  oral  teaching.  The 
teacher  must  have  faith  in  ideas  and  principles.  These 
move  the  world. 


PAPERS  ON  ARITHMETIC— No.  VI. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  NOMBF.RS. 

Numbers  are  divided  into  two  general  classes,  viz 
Integers  and  Fractions. 

The  basis  of  this  classification  is — Derivation  from  the 
unit  one. 

Note.  By  the  unit  one,  or  simply  the  U7iit,  is  meant  an 
individual  object  viewed  as  a  whole,  as  not  made  up  of 
parts  nor  itself  a  part  of  a  greater  whole. 

Integer.  The  unit,  or  a  number  viewed  as  composed 
of  units  is  called  an  integer. 

Note.  Every  integer  other  than  the  unit  is  derived 
from  the  unit  by  multiplication:  e.  g.  We  know  the 
value  of  7,  by  knowing  it  to  be  a  definite  number  of 
times  the  unit.  So  with  any  integer,  its  value  is  deter- 
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mined  by  comparing  it  with  the  unit  one.  The  following 
elements  are  found  by  analysis  to  be  involved  in  the 
“  concept.” 

Integer.  1.  A  conception  of  the  unit  one. 

2.  A  conception  of  the  combination  of  units. 

3.  A  conception  of  the  unit,  or  of  units  com¬ 

bined. 

Fraction.  A  number  of  the  equal  parts  of  the  unit  is 
called  a  fraction. 

Notes.  1.  Every  true  fraction  is  ultimately  derived 
from  the  unit  by  its  division. 

2.  The  term  fraction  has  a  secondary  signification 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  primary  ideo 
or  “  concept  ”  fraction,  is  embodied  in  the  above  defi¬ 
nition,  and  by  analysis  is  found  to  involve  the  following 
elements,  viz  ; 

1.  A  conception  of  the  unit  one.  [parts. 

2.  “  “  “  “  separation  of  the  unit  into 

3.  •'  "  "  “  equality  of  the  parts. 

4.  “  “  of  one,  or  more  of  those  parts. 

Notes.  1.  To  express  a  numerical  value  between  the 

values  expressed  by  two  consecutive  integers,  the  inte 
ger  of  less  value  and  a  traction  are  taken,  the  combi¬ 
nation  being  called  a  Mixed  number.  The  Mixed  num¬ 
ber  is  not  a  class  separate  from  integers  and  fractions, 
but  is  only  a  union  of  numbers  from  those  classes  to 
express  a  value  which  can  not  be  expressed  by  an  in¬ 
teger. 

2.  From  the  analyses  of  the  “  concepts”, — integer  and 
fraction,  it  is  seen  that  both  these  classes  of  numbers 
are  based  upon,  and  derived  from  the  unit  one.  The 
unit  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  standard  with 
which  all  numbers  other  than  itself  are  ultimately 
compared  to  determine  their  numerical  value. 

CI.AS.SIFICATION  OF  INTEGERS. 

Integers  are  embraced  within  two  classes,  viz: — 
Concrete  and  Abstract. 

The  basis  of  the  classification  is, — Application  to  ob¬ 
jects. 

Concrete. — A  number  applied  to  an  object  of  thought 
is  a  Concrete  number. 

Abstract. — A  number  not  applied  to  an  object  of 
thought  is  an  Abstract  number. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CONCRETE  NUMBERS. 

Concrete  numbers  are  classified  as  Simple,  Denomi¬ 
nate,  and  Compound. 

The  basis  of  classification  into  simple  and  denomi¬ 
nate  is, — The  hindbf  concrete  unit. 

The  basis  of  classification  into  denominate  and  com-, 
-  pound  is, — The  number  of  denominations  required. 

Simple.— A  number  applied  to  objects  having  a  nat¬ 
ural,  or  distinct  unit  is  called  a  Simple  number ;  as,  4 
trees,  the  unit  of  which  is  the  natural,  or  distinct  ob¬ 
ject  tree.  An  abstract  number  is  also  called-  a  simple 
number. 

Denominate.— A  concrete  number  having  an  assumed 
unit  is  called  a  Denominate  number,  as ;  5  yards,  the 
unit  of  which  is  an  assumed  portion  of  the  quality 
length  called  the  yard. 

Note.  A  Denominate  number  is  applied  to  some 
quality,  or  attribute  of  an  object. 


Compound — A  Denominate  number  expressed  in  i 
two  or  more  denominations  that  name  the  same  quali-  | 
ty,  or  attribute,  is  called  a  Compound  number,  as ;  3  5u.  f 

2  pic.  5  qt.  The  several  denominations  required  to  ex-  3 

press  this  number,  name  the  same  quality,  or  attri¬ 
bute — viz:  capacity. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ABSTRACT  NUMBERS.  I 

Abstract  numbers  are  classified  as  Prime  and  Com¬ 
posite.  The  basis  of  the  classification  is, — Divisibility. 

The  basis  may  also  be — Formation  by  constant  addition. 

Prime. — A  number  that  is  not  divisible  without  a  re¬ 
mainder  is  called  a  prime  number. 

Composite. — A  number  that  is  divisible  without  a  re¬ 
mainder  is  called  a  composite  number. 

Note.  If  based  upon  Formation  by  constant  addition,  the 
following  definitions  may  be  used,  viz : — 

Prime. — A  number  that  can  be  formed  by  no  other 
constant  addition  than  that  of  ones,  is  called  a  prime 
number. 

Composite. — A  number  that  can  be  formed  by  the 
constant  addition  of  numbers  other  than  ones  is  called 
a  composite  number. 

Note.  In  one  sense,  any  number  is  divisible  by  any 
other  number  without  a  remainder,  but  the  quotient 
may  be  a  fraction  or  a  mixed  number.  When  we  say 
of  a  number  that  it  is  divisible,  we  mean  that  the  quo¬ 
tient  is  an  integer. 

Remark.  Integers  are  sometimes  classified  as  Even 
and  Odd,  and  as  Perfect  and  Imperfect. 

The  basis  of  classification  into  Even  and  Odd  is, — 
Divisibility  by  2.  An  Even  number  being  divisible  by  2, 
and  an  Odd  number  not. 

The  basis  of  classification  into  Perfect  and  Imper¬ 
fect  is — Comparative  value  of  a  number  and  the  sum  of  its 
divisors.  (The  unit  being  considered  a  divisor.) 

Perfect. — A  number  is  called  perfect  if  the  sum  of  its 
divisors  equals  itself. 

Imperfect. — A  number  is  called  imperfect  if  the  sum 
of  its  divisors  is  unequal  to  itself. 

Imperfect  numbers  are  classified  as  Abundant  and 
Defective.  A  number  being  called  abundant  if  the  sum 
of  its  divisors  exceeds  the  number  itself,  and  defective 
if  the  sum  of  its  divisors  is  less  than  the  number  itself. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  FRACTIONS. 

Fractions  are  classified  as  Common  and  Decimal. 

The  basis  of  the  classification  is, — The  number  of  parts 
into  which  the  unit  one  is  divided. 

Note.  The  class  of  fractions  called  Duodecimals  is 
omitted,  since  it  is  little  used. 

Common. — A  fraction  derived  from  a  division  of  the 
unit  into  parts  the  number  of  which  is  other  than  a 
power  of  ten,  is  called  a  Common  fraction. 

Decimal. — A  fraction  derived  from  a  division  of  the 
unit  into  parts  the  number  of  which  is  a  power  of  ten, 
is  called  a  Decimal  fraction. 

Notes.  1.  Common  fractions  are  classified  as  Proper, 
Improper,  and  also  as  Simple,  Compound  and  Complex, 
and  Decimal  fractions  are  classified  as  Finite  and  Infi¬ 
nite.  As  these  classes  will  be  discussed  in  the  ^aper 
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on  fractions,  further  notice  of  them  is  not  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  here. 

2.  The  following  diagram  exhibits  the  foregoing 
classification : 


M 

"  1 

*  i 

I 


Having  examined  sentences  both  as  to  their  elements 
and  classes,  we  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  different  classes  of  words 
that  may  be  used  in  the  structure  of  sentences.  Here 
too,  we  must  ask  “What  is  the  thought?"  for  all  dis 
cussion  of  words  must  have  for  its  basis  a  knowledge  of 
the  thought  which  the  words  are  to  express.  In  orderi 
however,  to  get  clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  classification  and  sub-classifications  that  will  be 
made,  it  is  necessary  to  present,  somewhat  at  length,  a 
discussion  of 

ATTRIBUTES 

An  object  is  known  by  means  of  its  attributes.  In 
fact,  all  that  we  can  know  of  an  object,  is  its  attributes. 
While  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  say  that  an  apple  is  made 
up  of  color,  form,  softness  or  hardness,  sweetness,  etc. 
these  are  all  that  we  know  about  it.  Metaphysicians 
talk  about  a  substance  as  distinct  from  the  attributes 
by  which  it  is  manifested;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  or  to  conceive  of  substance  except  by  means  of 
its  attributes ;  nor  can  we  think  of  the  former  apart 
from  the  latter.  An  attribute  may  be  defined  as  that 
which  I  think  of  an  object  as  belonging  to  it,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  object  is  known. 

When  we  begin  to  enumerate  the  attributes  of  an 
object  we  at  once  separate  them  into  two  classes,  viz: 
those  that  belong  to  the  object  considered  independ¬ 
ently  of  all  other  objects;  and  those  that  are  dependent 
upon  other  objects  for  their  existence.  We  have  here 
a  basis  for  two  apparently  distinct  classes,  and  yet 
numerous  individual  attributes  will  be  found  that  seem 
so  near  the  boundary  line  of  separation  that  much 
trouble  will  be  experienced  at  first  in  determining 
their  proper  place. 

Take  the  object  “  apple.”  When  I  think  of  it  in 
itself,  that  is,  apart  from  everything  else,  I  may 
think  of  it  as  round,  sweet,  red,  juicy,  soft,  opaque,  etc.; 
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or  if  I  take  another  object — “dog,"  for  instance — I  may 
think  of  it  as  having  similar  attributes  to  those  given 
of  “  apple,”  and  also  I  may  think  of  it  as  growling, 
barking,  running,  watching,  leaping,  breathing,  etc. 

But  when  I  think  of  apple  as  large,  nutritious,  heavy^ 
on  the  tree,  sweeter  than  another,  costly,  valuable,  etc. 

I  have  a  class  of  attributes  that  are  dependent  upon 
other  things  for  their  existence. 

We  have  then,  two  classes  of  attributes,  which  we 
may  name  Properties  and  Relations,  and  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  form  the  following  definitions : 

Properties  are  those  attributes  that  arise  in  thinking 
of  an  object  in  itself  and  apart  from  all  other  objects. 

Relations  are  those  attributes  that  arise  in  thinking 
of  objects  with  reference  to  other  objects. 

From  the  Properties  named  of  the  two  objects, 
“  apple  ”  and  “  dog,”  it  will  be  seen  that  this  class  of 
attributes  admits  of  a  sub-classification,  the  basis  or 
ground  for  which  is  found  in  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  object  is  viewed  in  itself.  In  the  case  of  the 
“apple,”  I  thought  of  it  simply  as  substance  or  being, 
and  the  attributes  that  I  thought  as  belonging  to  it 
were  simple  qualities. 

But  in  the  other  case  I  regarded  the  object  not  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  substance  having  qualities  belonging  to  it  that 
were  necessary  to  its  very  existence,  but  as  a  cause  pro¬ 
ducing  an  effect,  in  other  words,  as  an  agent  or  actor. 

These  two  classes  of  Properties,  then,  may  be  called 
Qualities  and  Actions,  and  we  have  the  following  for¬ 
mal  definitions: 

Qualities  are  those  properties  that  arise  in  thinking 
of  an  object  as  substance. 

Actions  are  those  properties  that  arise  in  thinking  of 
an  object  as  agent  or  actor. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  sub-classification  of  Rela¬ 
tions,  but  the  necessity  for  it  is  not  so  apparent,  and 
might  lead  to  some  confusion.  geo.  p.  brown. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  TEACH  PENMANSHIP1—II. 

The  leading  Systems  of  Penmanship  have  improved 
from  year  to  year  until  there  seems  to  be  little  need 
for  further  improvement  so  far  as  the  forms  of  the  let¬ 
ters  are  concerned.  Indeed  the  letters  are  nearly  the 
same — all  being  essentially  Spencerian.  But  have  they 
given  us  the  best  Analysis — the  best  plan  for  present¬ 
ing  letters  to  classes  ?  Barring  the  Eclectic  System  we 
think  not. 

A  large  majority  of  teachers  feel  the  need  of  a  more 
simple  and  comprehensive  method  of  describing  let¬ 
ters.  The  old  way  of  Analyzing  by  Elements  and 
Principles  has  been  abandoned  by  many  of  the  most 
experienced  and  successful  professional  teachers  of 
writing,  as  impracticable,  and  we  venture  the  assertion 
was  never  taught  or  fully  understood  by  five  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  of  any  city  or  State.  It  may  be  the  scientific 
way,  but  it  is  not  practical,  especially  in  Primary 
Grades. 

Since  all  letters  are  made  of  straight  lines  and 
curves,  we  find  that  all  letters  can  be  accurately  de- 
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scribed  by  using  the  following  lines  and  definitions. 
A  straight  line  is  simply  a  line  that  does  not  bend.  A 
curved  line  is  a  line  that  bends.  A  right  curved  line 
in  writing  is  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of 
an  oval.  A  left  curved  line  in  writing  is  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  left  side  of  an  oval.  A  double  curved 
line  is  a  line  composed  of  the  right  and  left  curves. 
In  addition  to  these  four  lines  we  have  upper  and  low¬ 
er  turns,  but  they  are  not  prominent  as  are  the  straight 
lines  and  curves,  and  the  less  time  spent  by  the  teach¬ 
er  in  vainly  trying  to  describe  the  exact  angle  of  an 
upper  or  lower  turn  the  better.  All  that  need  be  said 
about  these  turns  is  to  tell  the  scholar,  “  This  turn  is 
too  rounding,  or  it  is  too  sharp,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  by  the  use  of  these  few  lines  and  definitions  all 
letters  and  parts  of  letters  may  be  correctly  formed 
and  described,  as  they  certainly  can  be,  it  will  save  the 
teacher  much  precious  time,  and  no  little  annoyance. 
It  is  worth  trying,  and  when  once  tried  will  never  be 
abandoned,  for  the  Element  and  Principle  Method. 
We  can  only  give  the  outline  of  the  plan  in  this  arti¬ 
cle,  and  refer  the  teacher  for  full  particulars  to  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Bowler's  Hand-Book  of  Penmanship,  which 
treats  the  subject  in  a  plain  common  sense  and  prac¬ 
tical  way,  as  it  does  all  others  pertaining  to  teaching 
penmanship. 

We  are  often  asked,  “  At  what  time  should  a  child 
begin  to  write  ?”  We  think  his  lessons  in  position  and 
lines  should  commence  the  first  week  of  his  school 
life.  He  should  first  be  taught  the  correct  position  of 
the  body,  arms,  hands  and  pencil,  and  then  required  to 
make  on  his  slate  short,  straight,  slanting  lines,  and 
then  single  and  double  curves  and  learn  their  names. 
When  this  has  been  done  the  pupil  is  ready  to  learn 
how  to  combine  the  right  curve  and  straight  line  to 
make  small  i,  u,  w,  &c. 

For  graded  schools  we  have  adopted  the  following 
plan:  Teach  the  first  year  pupils  position — how  to 
make  straight  and  curved  lines,  and  combine  them  to 
make  all  of  the  small  letters. 

The  second  year  pupils  should  have  a  Primary  Copy¬ 
book,  with  engraved  copies,  nicely  graded  and  ruled. 
The  first  half  of  the  book  should  be  a  review  of  the 
first  years  work,  and  the  other  half  devoted  to  capital 
letters  and  short  sentences.  This  grade  should  write 
two  books  during  the  year  with  No.  3  lead  pencil,  or 
with  pen  and  ink  as  may  be  best.  In  Indianapolis, 
second  year  pupijs  write  with  lead  pencil.  In  Cincin¬ 
nati,  we  believe  they  write  with  pen  and  ink. 

The  third  year  pupils  may  write  in  the  same  primary 
copy-book  with  pen  and  ink,  and  should  also  write  two 
books  a  year. 

With  this  arrangement  there  will  be  no  need  for 
writing  in  copy-book  No.  1  of  any  series,  as  the  fourth 
year  pupils  will  be  ready  to  write  in  No.  2  copy  book — 
any  series — the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  in  No.  3  the 
last  half. 

It  is  probably  quite  as  well  to  have  the  fifth  year  pu¬ 
pils  rewrite  No.  3  copy  book,  as  it  is  ruled  to  show  the 
proportional  height  and  length  of  the  letters,  and  is, 


therefore,  a  very  important  book.  After  the  fifth  year 
any  of  the  higher  numbers  may  be  used. 

All  primary  classes  should  write  by  count;  every  pu¬ 
pil  should  make  the  same  line  at  the  same  time ;  all 
begin  the  same  instant  and  finish  the  same  instant. 
This  will  check  the  spasmodic  motion  with  which 
many  children  make  the  final  stroke  in  a  letter:  it 
will  check  others  who  habitually  write  carelessly  and 
rapidly,  and  it  will  hurry  forward  the  slow  writers. 

If  good  results  are  obtained  in  a  writing  class,  every 
order  will  be  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  all  illustrations  on  the  blackboard. 
The  scholars  should  feel  that  it  is  not  only  their  duty  to 
hear  all  the  explanations  and  see  every  illustration, 
but  that  it  is  their  privilege. 

No  good  teacher  will  sit  down  during  the  writing 
hour,  as  a  habit,  and  give  his  attention  entirely  or 
partly  to  another  subject.  It  is  hard  work  to  succeed 
in  teaching  writing.  It  is  a  very  difiScult  thing  to 
make  pupils  understand  the  importance  of  correct  pen¬ 
holding,  especially  if  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve  years  without  having  been  drilled  by 
a  competent  teacher.  It  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to 
know  how  the  scholars  should  sit  at  the  desk  when 
writing,  and  if  they  do  not  insist  upon  good  position 
they  are  guilty  of  gross  negligence.  We  repeat,  "  It  is 
hard  work  to  teach  writing,”  hut  those  who  are  not 
willing  to  accept  the  hardships  and  trials  necessary  to 
success,  have  evidently  chosen  the  wrong  profession. 
There  is  no  half-way  ground  between  right  and  wrong. 
If  we  ever  elevate  the  standard  of  penmanship  in  the 
public  schools  beyond  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
“  school  boy’s  hand,”  we  must  have  better  teaching, 
better  attention  from  the  pupils,  and  more  practice. 

In  conclusion  we  advise  teachers  when  criticising  to 
dwell  principally  upon  the  grand  ideas — the  main 
points.  Spend  very  little  time  with  the  little 
points.  Criticise  every  prominent  error  in  form,  slant, 
size  and  spacing,  and  illustrate  all  the  errors  common  to 
the  class  on  the  blackboard.  Teach  your  pupils  to  be¬ 
come  their  own  critics.  Make  your  descriptions  as 
brief  as  possible,  but  clear  and  to  the  point.  This 
will  give  the  class  more  time  to  practice,  without  which 
they  can  not  become  good  writers. 

For  full  description  of  all  the  letters,  movements, 
slant,  spacing,  height,  &c.,  see  any  Manual  of  Penman¬ 
ship.  Thompson  and  Bowler’s  is  recommended,  not 
because  it  is  more  scientific,  but  because  it  contains 
only  such  things  as  the  average  teacher  can  under¬ 
stand  and  teach. 

It  would  be  well  to  read  “  Payson,  Dunton  and  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Manual,”  and  the  “Spencerian  Key,”  as  they 
contain  a  fund  of  important  information,  and  to  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  element  and  principle  plan 
of  Analysis,  either  of  them  would  be  preferable  to  the 
one  recommended.  o.  REYNOLDS. 


Emulation  looks  out  for  merits,  that  she  may  exalt 
herself  by  a  victory ;  envy  spies  out  blemishes  that  she 
may  lower  another  by  defeat. 
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COMPARISON.— NO.  II. 

“  hargentss"  like  tallness  is  an  abstract  term  and  has 
no  absolute  or  independent  meaning,  as  book  and  tree 
have.  In  other  words,  nothing  is  large  or  little,  tall  or 
low,  except  as  compared  with  something  else.  And  if 
you  say  of  Webster’s  Dictionary,  or  any  other  heavy 
quarto,  "  It  is  a  large  book whilst  the  noun  hook,  as  you 
justly  say,  “  represents  a  general  idea  "  and  “  defines 
the  object,"  accurately  and  precisely  as  to  the  class  of 
things  to  which  it  belongs,  certainly  the  adjective 
large  does  not  thus  precisely  nor  even  approximately  de¬ 
fine  the  size  of  the  book.  “  Large  ”  here  is  certainly 
not  “  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  ob¬ 
ject,”  whether  as  to  size  or  as  to  classification.  No;  it 
is  used  mainly  if  not  solely  to  compare  that  book  as  to 
size  with  all  other  books  and  to  say  that  Webster  is  an 
oversized  or  super-average  book, — a  book  somewhat 
bigger  than  the  generality  of  books. 

And  now  if  you  say  Webster  is  bigger  than  Worcester, 
have  you  indeed  the  “  whole  ”  of  bookdom  in  your 
mind  “  separated  into  parts  ?”  If  so,  then  indeed  is 
your  mind  inconceivably  quicker  and  more  voracious 
than  mine.  For  mine,  I  confess,  has  from  these  few 
words  taken  in  the  thought  of  none  but  two  books, 
Webster  and  Worcester.  But  it  has  also  passed  its 
judgment — not  on  the  absolute  size  of  these  books  or 
of  either  of  them,  but  only— on  the  relative  size  of 
Webster  as  compared  with  Worcester.  And  that  judg¬ 
ment  of  my  mind  attributes  largerneBS,  (greater  size) 
to  Webster.  And  just  so,  I  think,  it  is  with  your 
mind,  and  every  other  mind,  if  you  carefully  analyze 
the  processes  of  your  own  mind. 

The  three  forms  of  the  adjective  called  compar- 

tive  and  superlative,  do  certainly  each  express  or  imply  a 
comparison  between  two  things.  And  these  two  things 
may  justly  be  called  the  subject  and  the  object  of  the 
comparison,  as  I  am  wont  to  call  them.  And  so  I 
called  them  in  my  first  paper.” 

All  three  forms  of  the  adjective  do  certainly  com¬ 
pare  these  two  things  in  one  and  the  same  way,  seem¬ 
ingly  attributing  more  of  the  quality  to  the  subject  of 
the  comparison  than  to  the  object  with  which  that 
subject  is  compared,  but  attributing  no  definite  and  in¬ 
variable  amount  of  “more'ness. 

Whenever  an  adjective  in  its  primary  form  does  not 
imply  a  comparison  between  its  noun  and  something 
else,  then  it  has  no  secondary  form, — that  is,  it  can’t 
be  grammatically  compared.  It  is  a  more  “  epithet  ” 
as  you  call  it.  I  would  prefer  to  say  it  is  then  itself 
virtually  a  noun.  Thus  Man  is  mortal  is  equivalent 
to  Man  is  a  mortal.  God  is  Almighty=6od  is  the 
Almighty  One. 

Among  the  degrees  of  comparison,  or  the  three 
forms  of  an  adjective,  there  is  no  difference,  I  think,  in 
the  way  of  intensity,  strength  or  grade  of  meaning. 
The  only  difference  among  them,  aside  from  outward 
form,  is  that  the  positive  is  followed  by  a  large  and 
usually  omitted  objective  term,  and  one  that  always 
includes  the  whole  class  to  which  the  other  term  be¬ 
longs.  Ooliah  was  large,  not  as  compared  with  ele¬ 


phants,  or  tons,  or  mountains,  but  as  compared  with 
men,  of  whom  he  was  one. 

With  the  comparative  degree  each  term  is  individ- 
al,  a  unit  or  a  single  class.  The  poplar  is  taller  than 
the  oak.  Poplars  are  taller  than  oaks. 

With  the  superlative  degree  the  objective  term  must 
be  three-fold  or  larger ;  and  like  the  positive,  it  must 
always  contain  the  subjective  term ;  as,  John  is  the 
tallest  of  the  three.  old  monroe. 

[Largeness  and  tallness  express  attributes  of  relation 
rather  than  “  internal  ”  attributes  or  properties  of  the 
objects  to  which  they  belong,  as  the  author  of  the 
above  paper  truly  asserts,  but  we  can  not  agree  with 
him  when  he  says  that  “  large  ”  in  the  example  given 
is  not  used  solely  to  define  book.  The  word  “  book  ” 
when  used  alone  expresses  a  general  concept — names, 
we  say,  any  object  belonging  to  this  class, — but  when 
the  word  “  large  ”  is  introduced  the  concept  is  less 
general  than  before : — it  is  limited,  defined  in  its  ajn 
plication,  and  can  apply  only  to  a  part  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  included  under  the  more  general  term  ”  book.” 
My  object  is  not  yet  clearly  defined.  By  introducing 
the  word  “  black,”  I  name  an  attribute  of  quality 
which  gives  additional  clearness  to  the  object.  When 
I  say  “  the  large,  black  book,  with  a  leather  cover, 
I  have  defined  the  object  still  more  clearly,  and  I  may 
go  on  stating  additional  attributes,  until  the  object  is 
completely  distinguished  from  everything  else.  In  the 
second  paragraph  the  author  asks  if  we  have  the  whole 
of  bookdom  in  our  mind  when  we  say  “Webster  is 
bigger  than  Worcester.”  No.  The  two  objects  or  con¬ 
cepts  (as  the  case  may  be)  Webster  and  Worcester  are 
the  whole  in  our  mind,  and  we  compare  a  part  of  this 
whole,  Webster,  with  the  other  part,  Worcester. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difference  between  the 
author’s  thought  and  our  own  upon  this  point. — Eds.] 


PS  YCHOL  0  G  Y.—III. 

THE  CEREBRUM. 

To  the  teacher  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
brain  is  the  upper  and  anterior  portion  called  the  Cer¬ 
ebrum. 

By  a  dipping  down  of  the  membranes  enveloping  the 
brain  the  cerebrum  is  divided  into  parts,  “  the  hemi¬ 
spheres.”  These  parts  are  similar  in  appearance  and 
general  structure,  but  they  do  not  exhibit  perfect  sym¬ 
metry.  The  hemispheres  present  a  peculiar,  convolu¬ 
ted  appearance,  the  gray  matter  lining  the  surface 
dipping  down  in  folds  into  the  white  substance. 

These  convolutions  are  more  marked  and  numerous 
in  the  higher  animals,  especially  in  man,  and  are  found 
to  increase  with  intelligence  and  culture.  In  the  Hot¬ 
tentot  and  other  degraded  races  the  convolutions  are 
neither  as  numerous  nor  as  well  marked  as  in  the  brain 
of  the  cultivated  Caucasian. 

The  cerebrum  is  intimately  connected  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  encephalon  and  the  spinal  cord  by  means 
of  numerous  ganglia  and  decussating  nerve  fibres. 
For  a  minute  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
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the  works  of  Quain,  Wilson  or  Gray  may  be  consulted. 

A  teacher  could  not  better  spend  a  leisure  hour  occa¬ 
sionally  than  by  such  a  consultation.  In  order  to  fix 
the  relations  of  the  parts  he  should  furnish  himself 
with  the  brain  of  a  dog  or  ox  when  a  human  brain  can 
not  be  conveniently  procured.  By  immersing  the 
brain  of  a  dog  for  a  few  days  in  alcohol,  it  becomes 
hard  and  well  suited  to  display  the  complicated  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  parts  under  the  scalpel. 

The  average  weight  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  male  is 
about  44  oz.;  in  the  female  38J  oz.  The  average  weight 
of  the  whole  brain  being  in  the  male  50J  oz.,  and  in 
the  female  44J-  The  difference  in  the  weight  of  the 
male  and  female  brain  is  found  even  at  birth,  the  ave* 
rage  weight  for  the  male  child  being  Ilf  oz.,  and  for 
the  female,  10  oz.  Nature  has  made  the  sexes  unlike, 
each  adapted  to  its  office  in  life,  and  she  will  gently 
but  persistently  hold  her  way  against  every  so-called 
social  and  political  reform.  Man,  whom  nature  de¬ 
signed  to  be  the  precursor,  the  inventor  and  protector, 
is  more  richly  endowed  with  that  wonderful  substance 
through  which  he  has  knowledge  of  the  material 
world,  and  by  which  he  devises  means  to  make  it  min¬ 
ister  to  his  wants.  The  plea  of  difference  in  structure 
is  a  mere  delusion ;  neither  the  crucible  nor  the  micro¬ 
scope  proves  one  of  a  finer  texture  than  the  other. 
But  science,  although  it  knows  no  emotion,  is  not  un¬ 
generous.  It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  the 
salaries  paid  male  and  female  teachers  are  scarcely  in 
the  proportion  of  44J  to  50J.  But  we  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  an  ounce  added  to  45  oz.  of  cerebral  matter  is 
more  effective  than  three  ounces  added  to  40. 

The  weight  of  brain  in  its  relation  to  mental  power 
will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

The  brain  is  richly  supplied  with  blood,  the  arteries 
forming  a  beautiful  net-work  throughout  the  entire 
mass.  The  inner  plate  of  the  skull  is  grooved 
to  receive  the  blood  vessels  lying  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  the  breaking  of  one  of  these  vessels  and 
the  exudation  of  blood  into  the  cerebral  substance  that 
produce  the  disease  called  apoplexy. 

The  brain,  although  the  center  of  sensation  and  the 
source  of  all  voluntary  movements,  is  itself  almost  if 
not  quite  insensible.  It  can  be  cut  or  lacerated  without 
giving  rise  to  any  appreciable  pain,  and  the  most  serious 
injuries  to  it  are  frequently  recovered  from,  provided 
they  do  not  cause  inflammation.  The  two  hemispheres 
like  the  eyes  seem  capable  of  acting  together  or  sepa¬ 
rately,  with  the  single  Exception  perhaps  of  their  relar 
tions  to  faculty  of  articulate  speech. 

The  right  side  of  the  brain  presides  over  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  left  side  of  the  body,  while  the  right  side 
of  the  body  looks  to  the  left  hemisphere  for  guidance 
and  commands.  Of  all  parts  of  man  the  brain  is  the 
most  “  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.” 

HARVEY  IV.  WILEY. 


The  best  teacher  is  not  one  who  helps  his  pupils,  but 
one  who  helps  them  to  help  themselves.  The  only 
true  education  is  self-eduiation. 


School  ^Dicers’ 


THE  PLAN  IN  FOUNTAIN  COUNTY. 

Editors  Educationist: — Here  is  the  modus  operandi 
in  Fountain  county :  The  Superintendent  got  up  a 
course  of  study,  and  a  model  daily  programme  as  a 
guide  for  grading  the  county  schools.  He  then  adver¬ 
tised  a  series  of  teacher’s  meetings,  one  in  each  town¬ 
ship,  where  he  met,  consulted  and  advised  with  the 
teachers  before  the  schools  were  open,  thus  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  present  the  course  of  study  and 
programme,  give  explanations,  and  exhort  the  teach¬ 
ers  to  more  systematic  and  efficient  work  than  has 
been  given  hitherto  in  Fountain  county. 

OUR  SCHOOL  TERM, 

In  the  different  townships,  varies  from  three  to  six 
months.  All  the  longer  schools  he  expects  to  visit 
twice,  giving  one  half  day  to  a  school  each  visit,  and, 
between  these  visits,  give  the  shorter  schools  a  visit  of 
one  day  each. 

On  visiting  a  school  he  takes  his  seat  and  has  the 
teacher  proceed  with  the  usual  exercises,  while  he  ob¬ 
serves  how  the  school  is  conducted;  taking  notes  of 
that  which  needs  correcting,  and,  also,  of  whatever  de¬ 
serves  commendation ;  questions  the  pupils  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  branches  pursued,  and  urges  them 
to  obedience,  honesty,  industry  and  punctuality.  He 
recommends  monthly  examinations;  advises,  admon¬ 
ishes,  and  criticises  the  teacher  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly 
love,  and  as  one  who  feels  a  deep  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  both  pupils  and  teacher,  and  who  knows  how 
to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  trials  and  discour¬ 
agements. 

When  he  finds  a  school  without  order  or  system, 
everything  running  loose  and  wild,  he  steps  to  the 
rescue,  takes  the  teacher’s  place,  and  puts  the  school 
through  a  few  hours  drill,  establishes  order  and  sys¬ 
tem,  and  sets  him  to  work  on  a  new  basis. 

REPORTS. 

The  three  papers  published  in  this  county  generously 
give  him  their  columns  for  the  publication  of  his  re¬ 
ports,  and  when  he  visits  the  schools  of  a  township  he 
gives  a  complete  and  impartial  report  of  the  condition 
and  workings  of  each  school,  which  is  a  strong  incen¬ 
tive  to  labor  and  efficiency.  If  he  finds  a  school  in 
bad  condition,  and  the  teacher  making  no  effort  to 
elevate  it,  he  deems  it  prudent  to  let  the  people  know 
it,  for  then  they  will  visit  the  school  and  give  it  prop¬ 
er  support  and  encouragement,  or  dismiss  the  teacher 
and  thus  save  the  funds  that  would  otherwise  be 
squandered.  He  also  intends  publishing  a  series  of 
articles  in  these  papers  on  Our  School  System,  The 
Duty  of  the  Parent  to  the  Schools,  The  Eelation  of 
Teacher  and  Pupil,  etc.,  hoping  by  this  means  to 
awaken  a  deeper  interest  among  our  people,  and  a 
more  active  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  the 
teacher. 

Every  Saturday  in  the  month,  except  the  fourth  for 
examination,  is  devoted  to  institute  work,  and  our 
institute  promises  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  teachers. 

Our  County  Commissioners  have  taken  the  narrow¬ 
est  possible  view  of  the  law  and  the  importance  of  the 
office ;  hence,  have  refused  the  Superintendent  an  of¬ 
fice,  and  indeed  everything  else,  even  refusing  to  pay 
for  blank  certificates ;  therefore,  every  advance  move¬ 
ment  has  been  at  his  expense. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG, 

Sup*t  Fountain  C#. 
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^ dttc^tiandt  ^tiieltigen cb. 

We  desire  to  give,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  allow,  the  latest 
educational  news  of  our  own  State,  and  hope  our  friends  will 
afford  us  the  necessary  information.  Notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  all  meetings  of  an  educational  character,  together  with 
changes  of  school  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received. 

- Somebody  sends  us  copies  of  the  Course  of  Study 

and  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Shelby  County 
Schools.  If  discreetly  executed  they  can  not  fail  to  im 
prove  the  schools  greatly. 

- Indianapolis  has  recently  completed  a  school 

building  for  colored  pupils,  costing  $22,000 ;  including 
cost  of  lot,  furniture  and  heating  apparatus,  $30,000. 
There  are  now  eleven  colored  schools  in  the  city,  ten 
of  them  taught  by  colored  teachers. 

- The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Indianapolis  schools 

for  the  month  ending  November  30,  was  7,830;  the  per 
cent,  of  daily  attendance  was  93.4 ;  the  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  neither  tardy  nor  absent  was  3,339.  This  does  not 
include  434  in  the  evening  schools,  the  per  cent,  of  at¬ 
tendance  in  which  was  86.4. 

- Mr.  Young,  the  County  Superintendent,  is  doing 

a  good  work  in  Fountain  county.  The  schools  of  that 
county  are  “  down  in  the  mud,”  and  he  is  spending  his 
whole  time  as  well  as  his  money  in  work  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  schools.  We  are  informed  that  he  has  al¬ 
ready  spent  $140  over  and  above  his  regular  salary. 

- The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  in  its  Decem¬ 
ber  issue,  publishes  Miss  Reba  Woodard’s  admirable 
essay  on  “Composition,  and  how  to  teach  it  to  chil¬ 
dren,”  published  first  in  the  Educationist.  Miss  R. 
graduated  about  a  year  since  in  our  State  Normal 
School,  and  is  now  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools. 

- The  amount  of  money  raised  in  the  State  of 

Pennsylvania  for  public  school  purposes  was  $9,000,000 
last  year.  Six  years  ago  the  amount  raised  was 
$3,000,000.  The  new  Constitution,  soon  to  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  provides  for  an  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  of  at  least  $1,000,000.  Of  course  this  serves 
only  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  local  taxation 
to  this  extent. 

- Delaware  County. — We  have  received  a  copy  of 

the  course  of  study  and  list  of  text-books  adopted  by 
the  County  Board  of  Education.  We  have  taken  some 
pains  to  examine  the  former,  and  find  it  well  planned. 
Supt.  Todd  of  course  is  the  ruling  spirit  in  executing 
the  plans  adopted.  We  have  received,  also,  the  call 
and  programme  of  exercises  for  a  meeting  of  the 
County  Teachers’  Association;  Hamilton  S.  McRae 
Chairman  Executive  Committee.  Mr.  Todd  says  to 
the  teachers :  “  It  is  especially  important  at  this  time 
that  all  teachers  of  the  county  be  present  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.”  ' 


- The  time  for  which  quite  a  large  number  of  our 

readers  subscribed  expires  with  this  month.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  that  all  will  promptly  renew.  We  are  not 
boastful  of  the  future,  but  we  intend  that  each  issue 
shall  be  worth  two  or  three  times  the  price  of  a  year’s 
subscription.  Readers  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  giving  more  solid  reading  matter 
for  the  price  than  any  other  educational  magazine  in 
the  country. 

- DeKalb  County. — The  regular  County  Institute 

was  held  commencing  Nov.  10th.  Supt.  Barns  reports 
to  us  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred  actual  teachers. 
Speaking  of  the  Institute  and  its  exercises  he  says : 

“  It  was  probably  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic 
meeting  of  teachers  ever  held  in  this  part  of  the  State.” 

Of  those  in  charge  of  the  schools  he  says  :  “  Our  teach¬ 
ers  are  laboring  harder  than  ever  to  make  themselves 
worthy  of  their  calling.” 

- We  have  received  the  Prospectus  of  the  "  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  Teacher.”  The  Teacher  will  be  published 
at  South  Bend,  by  Henry  A.  Ford,  the  present  editor  of 
the  Michigan  Teacher.  Mr.  F.  was  for  many  years  a  lead¬ 
ing  teacher  of  Michigan.  As  an  editor  he  has  succeeded 
in  making  one  of  the  best  educational  magazines  in 
the  country.  His  new  enterprise  among  us  will  there¬ 
fore  not  be  a  venture.  The  Educationist  extends  a 
cordial  hand  of  welcome. 

- Jefferson  County. — W.  H.  Wells,  a  Township 

Trustee  of  J  eSerson  county,  in  a  note  to  the  Educa¬ 
tionist,  says :  “  Our  first  Township  Institute  was  held 
Saturday,  November  15th ;  eleven  teachers  out  of  thir¬ 
teen  present.  The  enthusiasm,  tact  and  ability  mani¬ 
fested  in  practical  teaching  and  method  of  arranging 
classes  and  manner  of  imparting  instruction  were  truly 
gratifying  Our  County  Superintendent,  who  was  pres¬ 
ent,  gave  the  exercises  his  hearty  approbation.” 

- Samuel  Myers,  Esq.,  of  Madison  county,  gives 

evidence  of  being  one  of  the  best  Township  Trustees 
we  have  ever  seen.  We  recently  spent  a  little  time  in 
visiting  the  schools  of  his  township,  and  found  that  in 
the  purchase  of  school  lots  and  erection  of  buildings, 
the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  embody  every  modern 
convenience.  The  failure  of  a  bank  about  four  weeks 
since,  deprived  the  township  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
school  fund,  but  Mr.  M.  expressed  a  determination  to 
keep  the  schools  open  their  full  time  if  he  had  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  money  from  his  own  pocket. 

- Whitley  County. — An  interesting  account  of  I 

the  Whitley  County  Institute  appears  in  the  county 
papers  of  that  county.  The  Secretary  reports  more 
than  two  hundred  as  having  attended  its  sessions. 
Supt.  A.  J.  Douglass  says:  “We  have  never  had  the 
like  before  in  interested  numbers.  School  oflScers, 
teachers  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  in  the  work  do¬ 
ing  something  for  the  cause.”  At  the  close  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  the  teachers,  through  Revs.  Reider  and  Studeba- 
ker  presented  to  Mr.  Douglas  an  elegant  gold-headed 
cane. 
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- Monroe  County. — Supt.  Campbell  has  issued  a 

call  for  the  meeting  of  the  County  Institute.  The 
meeting  will  he  held  in  the  University  Building  in 
Bloomington,  commencing  Dec.  22.  Supt.  Hopkins  de" 
livers  an  evening  address.  We  shall  hope  to  hear  in 
due  time  that  Bro.  Campbell’s  zealous  appeal  has  se¬ 
cured  a  large  attendance  of  the  teachers.  We  have 
not  heretofore  received  the  most  cheerful  and  encour¬ 
aging  reports  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Monroe  county 
teachers.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  they  need  what  the 
Superintendent  proposes  to  give  them. 

- The  Normal  Monthly,  edited  by  the  teachers 

of  Millersville  (Pa.)  Normal  School,  has  come  to 
hand.  The  Monthly  starts  out  well,  and  we  doubt  not 
will  do  much  good.  By  the  way,  a  number  of  new  ed¬ 
ucational  periodicals  have  recently  made  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Pennsylvania  now  has  three.  New  York  three 
or  four,  Michigan  two,  Illinois  two,  Missouri  two  or 
three,  and  Indiana  two  and  another  one  promised. 
H.  A.  Ford,  it  is  stated,  will  publish  an  edition  of  the 
Michigan  Teacher  at  South  Bend  this  State  for  the 
benefit  of  Northern  Indiana  consumers.  This  is  well. 
We  are  glad  of  it.  Instances  could  be  cited  where  a 
second  journal  in  some  unaccountable  way  made  the 
first  ten  times  as  valuable  to  its  readers.  We  are  ready 
to  suspect  therefore  that  a  third  may  have  a  like  effect 
on  both  the  first  and  second. 

- Starke  County. — Editors  of  the  Educationist: 

Our  County  Institute  closed  on  the  31st  of  October. 
We  had  more  in  attendance  than  at  any  previous  In¬ 
stitute  ever  held  in  the  county,  notwithstanding  the 
weather  was  very  inclement.  Enclosed  find  one  of  our 
programmes.  One  very  important  resolution  discussed 
at  one  of  the  evening  sessions  was,  “  Resolved,  That  pa¬ 
rents,  guardians,  &c.,be  compelled  by  law  to  send  their 
children  to  school.”  After  a  general  discussion  of  the 
resolution,  in  which  teachers  and  friends  participated, 
a  vote  was  called,  which  resulted  largely  in  the  major¬ 
ity  for  the  aflSrmative.  No.  of  actual  teachers  present 
at  Institute :  Males,  41 ;  females,  16 ;  total,  57.  No.  of 
the  above  who  have  never  taught,  9.  Amount  of 
money  drawn  from  treasury,  $50. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  H.  HENDERSON,  Co.  Sup'i. 

- Tippecanoe  County. — Supt.  Matthews  has  issued 

a  call  for  the  Annual  Institute  to  be  held  commencing 
Dec.  22.  Supt.  Hopkins  and  Daniel  Hough,  Esq.,  of 
this.city,  and  W.  H.  Venable,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  de¬ 
liver  evening  lectures.  Mr.  Matthews’  call  closes  as 
follows:  “  Teachers,  it  is  unnecessary  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  importance  of  attending  the  County  In¬ 
stitute.  Excepting  a  few,  you  have  never  neglected 
similar  opportunities  for  improvement,  and  those  who 
have  been  the  most  regular  in  attendance  have  proved 
the  most  eflBcient  and  valuable  teachers.  Salaries  have 
been  raised  and  the  school  term  lengthened,  hence  a 
corresponding  advancement  on  your  part  is  required 
and  expected.  Public  sentiment  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  continued  improvement.  It  demands  still  better 


schools  and  more  progressive  teachers,  and  clearly  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  none  but  the 
worthy  can  possibly  achieve  success.” 

- The  Cass  County  Teachers’  Institute  was  held 

October  20-24.  Enrollment,  134.  The  Instructors 
were  Profs.  Hull,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Smart,  Olcott,  Bell, 
Osmond,  Shepard  and  Berry  and  Miss  Simmons.  Very 
great  interest  was  manifested  by  those  present. 

H.  G.  WILSON,  Co.  Sup’i. 

- A  friend  desires  to  know  the  length  of  daily  ses¬ 
sions  in  the  Indianapolis  schools.  As  we  are  often 
asked  that  question  we  will  quote  the  rule  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  It  reads : 

“  High  School. — The  daily  session  of  the  High 
School  begins  at  8.40  a.  m.,  and  closes  at  1.20  p.  m. 

“  Training  School. — The  daily  session  of  the  Training 
School  begins  at  8.30  a.  m.,  and  closes  at  1.00  p.  m. 

“  District  Schools. — The  morning  session  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Schools  begins  at  9  a.  m.,  and  closes  at  12  m.  From 
the  first  Monday  in  March  to  the  first  Monday  in  No¬ 
vember,  the  afternoon  session  begins  at  2  p.  m.  and 
closes  at  4  p.  m.  From  the  first  Monday  in  November 
to  the  first  Monday  in  March,  the  afternoon  session  be¬ 
gins  at  1.30  p.  M.,  and  closes  at  3.30  p.  m. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  half-day  schools  begins 
at  I  p.  M.  from  the  first  Monday  in  November  to  the 
first  Monday  in  March,  and  at  1.30  p.  m.  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year.” 

- Lafayette. — Salaries  of  teachers  elected  for  the 

year  commencing  September,  1873 : 


MALES. 

1  at  $1500 . $1500 

2  “  1000 .  2000 

1  “  900 .  900 

2  “  800 .  1600 

1  “  600 .  600 

1  “  500 .  500 

~8  $7100 

FEMALES. 

3  at  $800 . $2400 

3  ”  600 .  1800 

1  “  550 .  550 

16  “  500 .  8000 

4  “  450 .  1800 

6  “  400 .  2400 

3  “  350 .  1050 

36  . . . $18000 

SPECIAL. 

1  Music  Teacher  (male) . $  800 

1  Commercial  Teacher  (male) .  1000 

1  German  Teacher  (male) .  900 

1  Drawing  Teacher  (female) .  500 

~l  . $3200 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers . $880 

“  “  "  female  “  . f..  500 
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INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION. 

'Di;  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  December  30  and  31,  and  January  i,  1873-4. 

I  TUESDAY  EVENING,  DEC.  30. 

'  PROGRAMME. 

I.  Address  of  Welcome,  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Elliott,  President  of  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  of  Indianapolis. 

Response  by  the  retiring  President. 

3.  Organization  and  Inaugural  Address  by  the  President,  J.  M. 

Smart,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fort  Wayne. 

3.  Appointment  of  Committees  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

9.00.  Opening  Exercises; 

9.15.  Olgects  of  School  Discipline,  by; A.  M,  Gow,  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  Evansville. 

Discussion  of  Paper  by  the  Association. 

10.30.  Recess. 

10.45.  Professional  Training  for  teachers  of  the  common  schools,  by  Jesse 
H.  Brown,  Indianapolis.  Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

3.00.  Teaching  the  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Public  Schools,  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Fletcher,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Indianapolis  High 
School. 

Discussion  of  the  Theme. 

3.00.  The  number  and  kind  of  suUects  to  be  taught  at  the  same  time  in 
Primary  Schools,  by  W.  H.  Wiley,  Sup't.  Schools,  Terre  Haute. 

COLLEGIATE  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

3.00.  Inaugural  Address  by  the  President  elect  of  the  Section,  Rev,  Cy¬ 
rus  Nutt,  D.  D.,  President  of  Indiana  State  Univetsity. 

Discussion  of  Address. 

How  may  the  demand  for  more  instruction  as  a  requisite  for  gradua¬ 
tion  be  met?  Rev.  Thomas  Holmes,  D.  D.,  President  of  Union 
Christian  College. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

7.30.  Address,  by  W.  H.  Venable,  of  Cincinnati. 

Discussion ,and  Miscellaneous  Business. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

9.00.  Opening  Exercises. 

9.30.  Originality  and  Imitation  in  teaching,  by  R.  M.  Wright,  Principal 

of  Fort  Wayne  High  School.  Discussion. 

10.30.  Recess. 

10.45.  Relation  of  PsycholoCT  to  the  Art  of  Teaching,  by  E.  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Superintendent  Schools,  Franklin,  Ind.  Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

3.00.  History,  by  Cyrus  W..Hodgin,  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute. 
Discussion. 

3.45.  Lesson  with  children. 

3.15.  Compulsory  Education — General  Discussion. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

COLLEGIATE  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

3.03.  The  Importance  of  a  Uniform  Course  of  Study  for  Colleges,  Prof. 
Joseph  Tingley,  Ph.  D.,  of  Asbury  University.  Discussion. 
Comparative  Merits  of  Written  and  Oral  Examinations.  A  gen- 
erai  discussion  to  be  opened  by  Joseph  Moore,  President  of  Earl- 
ham  College. 

The  principles  which  govern  the  intercourse  between  Teachers  and 
Students.  General  discussion  opened  by  B.  C.  Hobbs,  LL.D..  of 
Bloomingdale,  Ind.,  and  Pres.  G.  W.  Hoss,  LL.  D.,  late  President 
of  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School. 

Election  of  Officers. 

superintendents’  SECTION. 

3.00.  The  best  method  of  conducting  Township  Institutes,  by  W.  H. 
Powner,  Superintendent  Decatur  county. 

The  necessity  of  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the  High  Schools  of 
the  State,  by  W.  A.  Boles,  Sup't.  of  the  Snelbyville  schools. 
THURSDAY  EVENING. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

7.30.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

8.00.  Address  by  Richard  Edwards,  President  of  the  Normal  University 
of  Illinois. 

Rtmarkt  —  The  Programme  for  the  Collegiate  and  High  School  Sections 
is  given  as  prepared  by  President  Nutt.  That  for  the  Superintendents' 
Section  was  prepared  by  the  Executive  Committee,  no  officers  having  been 
elected  for  that  section  at  its  last  meeting.  Fewer  papers  than  usual  will  be 
presented,  in  order  to  give  time  for  a  full  discussion  of  each.  It  is  expected 


that  every  teacher  will  come  prepared  to  state,  in  as  clear  and  brief  a  mair- 
ner  as  possible,  his  views  upon  the  themes  to  be  discussed. 

Hotel  Accommodatiom.  Most  of  the  hotels  will  entertain  teachers  at 
reduced  rates.  Arrangements  have  been  made  as  follows : 

Bates  House. . . 50  per  day. 

Mason  House  . . .  a  50  “ 

Swncer  House . 3  00  “ 

National  Hotel . .  i  50  " 

Sherman  House . . . 3  50  “ 

Private  Boarding  Houses  will  entertain  delegates  at  fi.ooto  fi.5operday. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  diSerent  railroads  as.follows : 
The  following  railroads  will  return  delegates  fret  until  Jan.  3,  t874,  upon 
presentation  of  certificate  of  membership:  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  & 
Western ;  Ft.  Wayne,  Muncie  &  Cincinnati ;  Indianapolis,  Peru  &  Chi¬ 
cago;  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago;  Evansville  &  Crawfordsville ; 
St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  Terre  Haute  fit  Indianapolis ;  Indianapolis  fit  St 
Louis.  The  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  fit  Indianapolis  (Bee  Line) 
Railroad  will  sell  return  tickets  at  one-fifth  fare  as  far  as  Union  City  on  pre¬ 
sentation  of  certificate  of  membership.  The  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  fit 
Lafayette  Railroad  will  sell  excursion  tickets  for  the  round  trip  at  1 1-5  fare. 
Tickets  on  sale  at  Lawrencebuig,  Greensbutg,  Shelby  ville,  Lebanon,  Thorn- 
town  and  Lafayette,  Dec.  39,  30  and  31,  good  to  return  till  Jan.  3. 

The  following  arraogements(have  been  made  with  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincin¬ 
nati  fit  St.  Louis  Railroad  with  leased  lines,  viz;| 

Excursion  tickets  will  be  sold  at  any  station  on  these  roads,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rates : 

Parties  of  30  to  39  at  rate  of  5  cents  per  mile  one  way, 

"  30  to  39  "  "  454  "  '*  " 

40  or  more  “  "  4  “  "  “ 

The  going  coupon  must  he  limited  to  one  train  and  date. 

Persons  d^iring  accommodations  at  Private  Boarding  Houses,  will  report 
immediately  upon  arrival,  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  on  North  Illinois  street, 
where  the  Association  will  be  held.  GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Ch.  Ex.  Com. 


Announcements. 

- Our  friends  will  please  notice  in  another  column 

our  Clubbing  List.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  procure 
any  one  of  the  leading  magazines,  the  religious  or  po¬ 
litical  weeklies,  the  juvenile  magazines,  together  with 
The  Educationist,  for  the  regular  price  of  the  former. 
Make  your  selections  at  once.  Long  nights  afford  the 
opportunity  for  cultivating  the  mind. 

- We  invariably  receive  the  warmest  commenda¬ 
tions  of  “  Science  of  Education,  or  Pedagogics  as  a 
System,"  from  persons  ordering  the  book.  County  Su¬ 
perintendents  and  many  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
State  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  some¬ 
thing  more  thoughtful  and  philosophical  is  needed 
than  our  ordinary  surface  books  on  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice.  See  Analysis  of  contents  on  third  page  of  cover. 
Sent  far  a  club  of  four.  In  paper  cover,  for  a  club  of  three. 

Evert  school  room  should  have  the  Educationist 
School  Mottoes.  Twelve  cards  in  a  set.  Sent  post-paid 
by  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist  upon  receipt  of  85 
cents.  The  following  are  the  mottoes; 

“  Who  does  the  best  he  can,  does  well.” 

“  Better  be  alone  than  in  bad  company." 

“  Be  slow  to  promise,  quick  to  perform  !  " 

“Think,  speak  and  act  the  truth  I" 

“  The  truly  good  are  the  truly  happy  I  ” 

“  As  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap!" 

“  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well  I  ” 

“  Always  ready:” 

“  I  will  never  be  late  I " 

“  By  perseverance  we  overcome  difficulties  I  ” 

" Strive  to  please! " 

“  Learn  to  wait !  ” 

“  Dare  to  do  right !  ” 

“  I  can.  if  I  will ! " 

“  A  fault  confessed  is  half  mended !  ’". 

These  mottoes  are  a  great  hit,  and  any  one  who  once 
gets  them  would  not  be  without  them. 
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